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That Buddhism should be so often described
as teaching " extinction of desire," without
due qualification in such a statement, results
not only from want of knowledge concerning
the scope and grades of a doctrine, which was
for all sorts and conditions of men, but also
from the fact that the two pioneer translators
of Buddhist anthologies were neither English
nor psychologically trained.1 Between them
they have rendered no fewer than sixteen
Pali words of varying import by the one
word desire, the sixteen all referring to forms
of vicious or excessive desire. And the
views of philosophical and popularizing writers
have suffered distortion accordingly.

In the third grade of the higher training,
we note, taking both definitions, that the
object and end of the training is such mental*,
emancipation, or liberty as enables the
subject to know things as they really or
truly are.

The last expression is of considerable
interest, as I have elsewhere endeavoured to
show.2 It is no hole and corner phrase,
but runs right through three of the four chief
Nikayas. It reminds us at once of Matthew
Arnold's definition of the mission and ideal of
literary criticism: the " endeavour to see
the object as in itself it really is," or " things

1 Max Miffler and Fausboll, S.B.E. x.; so St. Hilaire,
Burnouf, Foucaux, with disir.

a Psychological Ethics, kviii.; buddhism (Rangoon),
1904:, "Seeing things as they really are."